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THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL. 



good of us; and certainly if they we so disposed, 
they would now have a fine subject in the present 
excellent condition of our roads, in the generality of our 
mail arid stage conveyances, as there cannot be better tra- 
velling in any country than there is in Ireland at present ; 
and comparatively speaking, not one half of the accidents 
occur in our mail and stage coach conveyances that do in 
England. Were English travellers aware of this, and of 
the many fine scenes which are to be met with in the 
country, and in some way certain that they would not be 
murdered while coming here, I have no doubt we should 
have many more from England and Scotland, now that 
the conveyance by steam across the water is so cheap, and 
at the same time so expeditious and so certain. As no- 
thing very material occurred during our next stage, and 
as I have at present given your readers quantum sufficit 
of ray rambles for one number of your journal, I shall 
defer the remainder till a future opportunity- And am, 
Sir, yours, &e, -Robin Runabout 

SIMPLE SCIENCE—LEAD. 
Lead is the softest of all the metals ; it is malleable and 
luctile, but possesses so little tenacity that a wire of the 
;»ne hundred and twentieth part of an inch is not capable 
of supporting more than eighteen pounds weight without 
breaking. Lead and many of its uses were known to the 
ancients, but it was not thought, until chemical research 
discovered it, that it was poisonous. So far from enter- 
taining this idea, the Romans in the time of Augustus, 
conveyed the water for their city in leaden pipes, with- 
out imagining that such a conveyance rendered it un- 
wholesome) and so lately as 1783, there was a treatise 
primed, recommending the use of lead to preserve wines 
from acidity. 

Although lead has the property of imparting a saccha- 
rine taste to substances with which it is mixed, some of 
our wine merchants little suspected, when they contami- 
nated their wines with it, that they were distributing a 
slow poison to their customers. Vats of lead have been 
used in some cider counties, and have produced incalcu- 
lable mischief. What is called the Devonshire colic, is 
occasioned by this practice, and is identified with the cho- 
lic of the plumbers, painters, and white-lead manufactu- 
rers. A person may satisfy himself of the unwholesome 
nature of leaden cisterns to hold water for culinary pur- 
poses, by examining the internal surface of such vessels ; 
for if the water has stood in them for several days undis- 
turbed, a small coating of white oxide will be observed 
just at the upper edge of the water. On every fresh ad- 
dition of water this oxide is washed off, and if 
there be the slightest degree of acidity in the vessel, it 
will be dissolved in the water, and thus an insidious poi- 
son will be conveyed into the stomach. The Romans 
sheathed the bottom of their ships with this metal, fas- 
tened by nails made of bronze ; and in a state of ceruse, 
it was in great respect among their ladies as a cosmetic. 

Lead is eleven and a half times heavier than water, and 
is found abundantly in Scotland, Northumberland, Dur- 
ban), Derbyshire, and Ireland, and many other parts of 
the world. It is usually alloyed with a portion of silver, 
and in the primitive slate mountains, from fifty to one 
hundred and fifty ounces of silver are generally found in 
a ton of lead. It is employed to cover buildings and 
mixed with antimony forms printer's types. From it is ma- 
nufactured many useful pigments, the most noted of 
«hic!i, is the white lead used in painting: the manufac- 
ture oj this article is conducted in the following manner : 
a number of earthen crucibles holding from three to six 
quarts each, nearly filled with vinegar, in hot-beds of tan, 
and upon these crucibles thin sheets of lead rolled up in 
coils are placed, one coil over each crucible. The heat 
of the bed occasions the vinegar to rise in vapour, and 
this attaches itself to, and combines with the lead, forming 
a white crust of considerable depth; at a certain time 
this is scraped off and the coils of lead replaced : in this 
manner the operation goes on until all the metal is used 
—tile produce is afterwards ground and washed for sale. 
Sheet lead is made by suffering the melted metal to 
run oiit Of a box through a long horizontal slit, upon a 
table prepared fut the purpose, while the box is drawn by 
appropriate ropes and pullies along the table, leaving the 



melted lead behind it in the desired form to congeal Tt. 
lead thus cast is passed between two iron rollers nla i 
at such a distance from each other as will reduce the I i 
to the desired thickness. la « 

Lead is used in the finer kind of glass, in order to m v 
it bear sudden changes of heat and cold better • also r 
give it a proper degree of weight, a susceptibility op b»i 
cut without breaking, a greater power of refracting r 
of light, and a capacity to bear a higher polish. fJ 
withstanding, lead is seldom used in pkte or crown h^T 
as it always renders glass softer and more liable to be dy 
faced by hard substances. 

The manufacture of small shot is curious. Inmelim 
the lead a small quantity of arsenic is used, which di ? 
poses it to run into spherical drops. When melted it i, 
poured into a cylinder whose circumference is pi er ,J 
with holes ; the lead streaming through the holes diry! 
into drops, which fall into water where they congeal 
They are not all spherical, therefore, those^hat are um 
be separated by an ingenious contrivance. *The whole is 
sifted on the upper end of a long smooth inclined plane and 
the grains roll down to the lower end. But the pear'ljke 
shape of the bad grains, makes them roll down irre°u]arly 
and they waddle as it were to one side, while the round 
ones run straight down, and are afterwards sorted intt 
various sizes withsieves.^ The manufacturers of tfiepa. 
tent shot have fixed their furnace at the top of a tower 
one hundred feethigh, and so procure a much greater nun. 
ber of spherical grains by letting the melted lead fall ii)t 
water from this height, as the snot is gigKlually cooled be. 
fore it reaches the water. ' |, 2, 



HIGHLAND HEROISM. 
Roderick Mackenzie, a young gentleman of the north 
of Scotland, nearly of the same age with Prince Chark 
and who strongly resembled him in person, was oneofthe 
many who knew of the Pretender's retreats, while the 
British government set a price upon his head, u j 
the British soldiers hunted him through the realms of 
his fathers; and he was one of the few who were permit- 
ted to continue in his train, and who assisted in his nu- 
merous escapes. One day while the , prince was sitting 
with his little band of faithful friends, m a highland cot- 
tage, the alarm was given that troops were closing around 
it. Escape was impossible, but he was forcibly carried 
by the party into _a hiding place, and young Mackenzie 
remained firm in his stead. When the soldiers had bunt 
the door, he rose, and walked calmly up to them, saying"! 
know whom you want — there— stab the son of your 
King!" — and he threw his plaid off his breast. Their 
swords were instantly through his gallant heart ! They 
hacked off his head, threw it into a sack, and set offto 
present it, a meet and acceptable offering to their Duke. 
At Edinburgh, it was thought proper to ascertain that it 
was really the prince's head, and Robert, Morrison, hit 
barber, was sent for to identify it. Fainting with horror, 
the poor man was shown this shocking spectacle. After 
examining it, he became satisfied, that it was not the head 
of his master; but, he had the presence of mind to con- 
ceal his feelings, and said, that although he was not able 
to swear to the identity of the head, in that situation, the 
resemblance was so strong, no person could doubt that it 
was the head of Prince Charles. This evidence satisfied 
the butchers for the time ; and, the fury of the pursuit 
abating, the prince escaped to France. What his feelings 
were on returning from his hiding place in the hut, anil 
finding the mangled body of his friend, generous hearts 
may imagine, but few would be able to describe. 



An anecdote is told of General Wolfe, that he was out 
with a party of friends in a boat, the day before the bat- 
tle of Quebec. It was a beautiful summer's evening, and 
the conversation turned to Gray's " Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard,'' which was just then published. Wolfe.ie- 
peated the lines, "For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
&c. with enthusiasm, and said, " I would rather be the 
author of those lines than beat the French to-morrow. 
He did beat the French, and was himself killed the next 
day. 



